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AAT. ILE 
Knowing this firſt, that there ſball 
come in the laſt days Scoffers. 


cauſe of Truth, if we could once perſuade 
Men to reaſon calmly and diſpaſſionately 
- about it; if they could be brought to de- 
bate on things ſerious in a ſerious manner, and 
to govern all their enquiries in matters of an al- 
lowed importance, by the-rules of Decency and 
Sobriety. No man that is a real friend to Reli- 
gion, can be willing to oppoſe a Rational exa- 
mination into the Truth of any Opinions or Do- 
ctrines, that come recommended to us by the 
Authority of ſo venerable a Name; not only 
becauſe This would be an impregnable ſecurity 
to Error, where 1t had ever > poſſeſſion, but 
becauſe the intereſt of Truth itſelf muſt be in- 
jured by it; which may give room for Suſpi- 
cion, when it declines a Scrutiny, but will, like 
Gold in the furnace, retain all its weight and 
purity in the trial, and ſhine even with a great- 
er luſtre for the ſeverity of it. But then likewiſe 
every Man who profeſles himſelf to be a free 


]: would be a great point gain -d in the 


Enquirer into Religious concerns, ſnould bring 


with him a Mind duly diſciplin d to render his 

enquiries Succeſsful. Having laid in a proper 

ſtore of previous knowledge to inform his Uni- 
| A derſtand. 
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derſtanding, He muſt be ſatisfied of the vaſt im- 
portance of the matters he is about to take into 
conſideration; He muſt approach them with mo- 
deſty and reverence, examine them with meek- 


_ neſs and ſincerity, and judge of them with im- 


partiality. Thoſe who are already ſettled in true 
Religious Principles would not long be at Va- 
riance with ſuch a diſpoſition as this. Burt it is 


one thing, to convince Men who delight in In- 
ſtruction, and another, to prepare Men to be 


capable of Conviction. This is a task of diffi- 


culty and labour indeed. For whilſt a Levity of 


mind, an affectation of Novelty, an undiſtin- 
guiſhing averſion to Superſtition, the ſelf-ſuff- 


ciency of Ignorance or ſuperficial enquiry, the 
prevalence of Faſhion, or contagion of evil Ac- 


OY and above all, ſtrong Prejudice in 
favour of vicious habits, determine Men leve- 
rally againſt the Doctrines and Duties of our 
holy Religion, How ſhall we go about to ex- 
plain or enforce either the one or the other? 
In vain to ſuch Antagoniſts do we oppoſe the 


ſtrength of. Reaſon and argument, when They 


loſe all their force merely becauſe they are Ad- 


vocates for Religion; whilſt for the ſame rea- 


ſon, every little plauſible plea that can be urged 


in favour of Infidelity is careſs d as a Demon- 
*ftration. And to rr the misfortune, Theſe 
are a generation 


o wiſe in their own Eyes, that 


as they will not give ear to admonition, ſo nei- 

ther will they be prevail d upon to be filent; 
Obſtinate in Error, they labour for Proſelytes to 

it; like the deaf Adder, they will not hear the 
voice of the Charmer, and the poiſon of Is 
: under 


| — 
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under their lips. It is notwithſtanding Our Du- 
ty, with whatever ſucceſs it may be attended, 
to perſevere in recommending the intereſts of 
Chriſt and his Religion, by the force of our Do- 
ctrine, and by the example of our Lives: And 
eſpecially it behoves us, fince we place the ſuc- 
ceſs of our Cauſe upon the Truth of it, that we 
neither defend it ourſelyes in ſuch a manner as 
to weaken it, nor ſuffer our Adverſaries to over- 
throw it by Subtlety and ſtratagem; and that, 
as we may be ſure, they can be furniſh'd with no 
arguments againſt us from right Reaſon, ſo we 
ſuffer them not, without detection, to ſubſti- 
tute fallacies in their room. 
It falls not within my preſent deſign, to enu- 

merate or diſtinguiſh by their ſeveral kinds all 
the Arts of falſe Reaſoning by which They per- 
vert the judgement of Mankind; ſeduce the il- 
literate and unwary ; and even ſometimes per- 
plex the diligent and more learn'd Enquirer. As 
Sophiſtry is their Science, it muſt be own d that 
ſome of them are great proficients in it, and can 
furniſh out Examples to every Rule. But my 
Text confines me to the conſideration of a par- 
ticular Artifice, which, tho it has little to do 
with Reaſon, and rarely with the appearance of 
it, has perhaps done more miſchief in general 
to true Religion, than every other Craft beſide; 
I mean that of Mockery and Rdicule. And I am 


ſupported in this aſſertion by an Author of great - 
Name, who, tho he has loudly declared him- 


ſelf an Advocate for the free uſe of them upon 
all ſubjects, yet ſeems to think, that if they 
had but been ſeaſonably applied, they might 

N 1 have 
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I 
have cruſh'd Chriſtianity in its Infancy. © He 
never heard that the Antient Heathens (tho 
te the mms me part of them had long before 


-<tried the ſame method, unſucceſsfully it ſeems, 


«againſt ſome of their own Philoſophers) were 
«ſo well advis d in their ill purpoſe of ſuppreſ- 
t fing the Chriſtian Religion in its firſt riſe, as 


«to make uſe at any time of what he calls a Bar- 
<«tlemew-Fair Method; But this he is perſuaded 


«of, that had the truth of the Goſpel been any 
ce way ſurmountable, they would have bid much 
4 fairer for the filencing it, if they had choſe to 


 Ebring our Primitive founders upon the ſtage in 


& a pleaſanter way than that of Bear-skins and 
«Pitch-barrels; and he is apt to think, that if 
«the Jews had tried their wit and malice this 
«way againſt our Saviour and his Apoſtles, they 
«might poſſibly have done our Religion more 
«harm than by all their other ways of Severi- 
«ty*. Now tho we know that Chriſtianity is 
built upon a ſure foundation which can never 


beremov'd, and accordingly has from the begin- 
ning ſurmounted the united efforts of Mockery 
and Perſecution, (as Chrift himſelf was cloath d 
with a robe of Purple, and hail d as a Mock- 


King, before he was led to his Crucifixion; and 


as the Apoſtles of Chriſt were expoſed to the 


Derifion as well as to the Cruelty of their Ene- 


- mies) yet ſo far we muſt agree, that nothing has 


done or can do our Religion greater harm than 
Radicule, in totally ſubverting the Faith of ma- 
ny, and weakening that of more. A perſuaſion 


- of the truth of this remark will be apt to make 


4 Characteriſtics, Lr. concerning, Enthuſiaſm. p.29, &c. 
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us ſtartle a little at another of the ſame Authors, 
which is not eaſily to be reconciled with this, 
and may deſerve to be taken into Conſideration. 
For in another place he would have © Ridicule 
«to be the proper Teſt of what is Serious, as 
«Gravity is of Ridicule ; becauſe a Subject that 
«will not bear Raillery is ſuſpicious, juſt as a 
«jeſt that will not bear a Serious examination is 
«falſe Wit The reaſon of this he had given 
us before.“ For that, ſays he, which can be ſhewn 
«only in a certain light is queſtionable. Truth, 
«tis ſuppoſed, may bear all lights; and one of 
«thoſe principal lights or natural mediums by 
«which things are to be viewd in order to a 
«through recognition is Ridicule. itſelf, which 
© he calls that manner of proof, by which we diſ- 
*cern whatever is liable to. juſt raillery in any 
Subject. The Infinuation deſign d is obvious, 
that true Religion can never ſuffer by this me- 
thod, tho Impoſture may. Now foraſmuch as 
Ridicule is here repreſented in ſuch a light as to 
render it upon all occaſions not only innocent 
but laudable, as being a Sure guide to lead us to 
the knowledge of the Truth, and a never- failing 
Teſt to try the worth of every principle and opt- 
nion; and becauſe an Acquieſcence in this no- 
tion may be attended with very fatal conſequen- 
ces, (even where the Ridicule is as genteel as this 
Author pleaſes; a quality that may in Some ca- 


ſes render it even more dangerous, as it engages 
the favour of Mankind to whatever it accompa- 


nies.) 1 ſhall endeavour in the remaining part of 
my Diſcourſe to ſhew - 

« Charatexiſtics. Eſſay on the freedom of Wit &c, p.74. b Ib. p. 6. 
| I. That 
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I. That an Inclination to Redzcule is apt to lead 
Mien off from any Serious enquiries at all: 
That it cannot in itſelf ayail to the diſcovery 

or to the trial of Religious Truths: and that 

the Practiſe of it is a moſt improper method 
by which to endeavour to promote the inte- 
reſt of them. 


II. I ſhall obſerve how thoſe who pretend moſt 
to this Talent of Ridicule do in reality employ 


it; and ſhall expoſtulate with them a little 


upon their Conduct. 


III. In order to render this diſcourſe more uſe- 
ful, I ſhall briefly recommend ſome means of 
ſecuring Our Religion and Ourſelves againſt 

any Attacks that may come from this Quarter. 


I. If, as J have laid down in my firſt Obſer- 
vation, a fondneſs for Ridicule is apt to lead Men 
off from any Serious enquiries at all, it will fol- 
low, that we ought to be cautious how we in- 
dulge ourſelves in a propenſity or inclination to 
it; becauſe allowing that it might be of Service 
if properly applied, yet in all ikelyhood we ne- 
ver ſhall make that right application. And that 
the foregoing obſervation is juſt, Experience 
will teach us, and Reaſon may account for what 
Experience teaches us to be true. 
For whatever Qualities may be neceſſary to 
furniſh Men with a Talent for Rzdtcule, yet we 
ſhall almoſt univerſally find a Levity of mind to 


be the main Spring that ſets it in Action, as it 


diſpoſes them to Merriment and to treat every 


thing 


121 
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thing ludicrouſly that falls in their way. And 
accordingly we may obſerve, that what thoſe, 
who are eminent in this Character, ſeek after 
and labour for, is only ſomething to be witty up- 
on; and ſo fond are they of ſhewing their abili- 
ties at a jeſt, that whenever it occurs, they throw 
it out in Seaſon, or out of Seaſon; at Friends, 
at Religion, and on the moſt Solemn occafions. 
Nor indeed is it to be preſumed, that Men bi- 
gotted to this kind of Wit will ever loſe an op- 
portunity of exerting it; or that they will be 
reſtrain d in what they ſay to Propriety and de- 
cency, when Sprightlineſs and humour is all that 
they aim at. It is evident that Men of this turn 
muſt be impatient, if not incapable, of cool and 
ſedate reflection, and muſt have a frame of ſpi- 
rit oppoſite to every thing that is grave and 
manly. They can be no more enclined to, than 
they are qualified for, ſober enquiries. For how 
ſhould They, think we, perplex themſelves with 


abſtracted reaſonings, with examination of firſt = 


Principles, and purſue a tedious deduction of 


conſequences from them, in order to ſettle (WBbaet 


they are in no care to have at all ſettled) their 
Thoughts? 1s it likely that Theſe ſhould give 
themſelves the pain of long and laborious re- 
ſearches, which the perverſe diſputings of Men 
have in many caſes made neceſſary for the diſen- 


tangling of Truth, whoſe Profeſſion is only to 


make themſelves Sport? Or is it probable, that 


they ſhould concern themſelves to any uſeful 


purpoſe, with the more obvious duties of Reli- 
gion; which carries too grave an aſpect to re- 
commend itſelf to ſuch an acquaintance, which 
x | | _ con- 


* 
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paacity, which conſiſts entirely in miſrepreſent- 
i ing by a ludicrous manner things truly ſerious 
aand folemn. And the more they are ſo, the 


condemns: all fooliſh jeſting, and is itſelf the 
moſt ſerious: thing in the world? . 

Indeed that Men of this turn ſhould have made 
ſome ſuperficial enquiries into Religious mat- 
ters, and that by a ſlender application they 

ſhould have furniſh d themſelves with a kind of 
Skill therein, which is worſe than Ignorance, 
namely, that of raiſing doubts and difficulties 
without knowing, or caring for, a Solution, is 
as readily to be accounted for as admitted: Be- 

. cauſe hence is raiſed their laſting fund for Ridi- 
cule, without which they would have but few 
opportunities of diſplaying their Talent. For 
as true Ridicule ſhould be level d at things really 
and nothing more than abſurd, ſuch as are fit 
to excite no other paſſion than the bare Deriſion 
of Mankind, ſo we ſhall find it to be a work of 
too delicate and ſubtle. a ſpirit, to be perform d 
by every Pretender to it: Whereas there is a 
kind of it that is open to the moſt bungling ca- 
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By 


more is the Ridicule height ned by it; as Perſons 
are the more expos d by an Antick repreſenta- 
tion in proportion to the gravity of their Cha- 
racters. Thus will a fondneſs for Ridicule in all 
probability prevent Men from entring at all into 
any enquiries relating to Religious matters, any 
farther than as they will furniſh materials to 
them for the Exerciſe of their Wit. ba 
Bou i ſuppoſing that it was poſſible for Men of 
this trivial and fantaftical frame of mind to buſy 
themſelves in earneſt in an enquiry into Reli- 
Wit gions 
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gious Opinions and Doctrines in order to think 
aright, and to act agreeably to a deliberate judge» 
ment; yet I muſt further obſerye, that their Ta- 
lent of Ridicule would not in the leaſt avail them 
in this caſe, either as an Aſſiſtant in the Purſuit, 
or as a Criterion for the Trial, of the Truth. 
This will effectually appear from the Nature of 
Truth itſelf, and the means which That will ne- 
ceſſarily point out for the attainment of it. Now 
Truth, as far as human Underſtanding is the Sub- 


jet of it, © confiſts in the Perception of the Vi- 


«{ible or Probable agreement or diſagreement of 


Ideas, as they are affirmed or demied one of an- 


other *. It is evident that in order to this per- 
ception, Judgement is the moſt uſeful faculty of 
the Mind, which is that of diſcerning and diſ- 
tinguiſhing between the ſeveral Ideas it has. 
Without this, all our Thinking would be no- 


thing but confuſion, and upon it depends the 


Evidence and Certajnty of every Truth which 
the Mind of Man can, by the Aſſiſtance of its 
own powers, attain to. And the nicety and ex- 
actneſs of Judgement conſiſts in accurately ſepa- 
rating one from another Ideas wherein can be 
found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid be- 
ing miſled by Similitude, and by Affinity to take 


one thing for another. Whatever therefore tends 

to diſturb, to pervert, or to embaraſs this Fa- 
culty, maſt in proportion render us leſs capable 
of attaining to, or diſcerning the Truth. That 
Ridicule has ſuch a tendency, the very Nature 

of it will inform us. For as it is properly that 
Species of Wit, which aims to expoſe things to 


„locke. Conduct of the Underſtanding 5. 14. 
15 B Laugh- 
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Low by a fantaſtical and ludicrous repre. 
ſentation of them, it will ſo far appear to par. 
take of the nature of Wit * in general, as to lie 
rather in putting together, in order to pleaſe 
and to ſurprize, Ideas wherein can be found any 
diſtant Reſemblance or Congruity, than in 4 
Careful obſer vation wherein they differ; Fd 
whilſt the great Aim of it is to form burleſque 
Pictures rather than true Images in the Mind, 
and it. muſt of conſequence 5 more Sollicitous 
to diyert the Imagination than to inſtruct the 
Underſtanding, we ſhall find that for once that 
it will lead us to the knowledge of Truth, it 
will a thouſand times miſguide us. Nay in ſome 
ng inſtances Riaicule may not only pro- 
ably, but muſt neceſfarily lead us from a right 
Notion of things, namely whenever it inter- 
meddles with any Doctrines of Religion, that 
ſhould happen to be a pj to Truth; altho 
it is e that theſe can poſſibly receive no 
prejudice from it. For as it is the End of Ridi 
eule to expoſe things to Laughter and. derifion, 
| and as truly Religious matters have not any thing 
in them that is {able to this Sort of treatment, 
ſo they muſt neceſſarily be diſguiſed and miſre- 
E by falſe colours, before they can in 
. be capable of it. Where then will be 

Rs poſlibility of knowing and diſtinguiſhing the 
Truth, when it ſhall ſo reſemble Error, that we 
ſhall be no longer able to delineate the genuine 
features of it? or how can That be an Aſſiſtant 


towards the diſcovery of it, which is the yery 


thing that puts it on the Mask? 
« Locke, Bip, B... cy u. 


But 


But further: Neither is Ridicule at all a better 
(riterion for the Trial of Truth, than it is an A 


ent to us in the Purſuit of it. It is by no means 


proving it to be ſo, by aſſerting that Truth is 
to be tried by Ridicule, becauſe it never can pre- 
rail againſt the Truth; that if it be wrong pla- 
oed, it will recoil upon itſelf, and be its own Cor- 
reQor in the End; and that mocking at things 
truly ſerious and venerable, fixes a reproach up- 
on the Underſtanding of him only that attempts 
it. For tho we know that Truth will ſo far pre- 
vail; a to be incapable of being made falſe by 
any Areifices whatſoever, yet may it not by be- 
ing ridiculed: appear to be ſo, and loſe much of 
that good Effect which it might otherwiſe have 
ptoduc dꝭ and may not a haſty determination be 
made to the prejudice of it, before the Ndicule 
is diſcern'd to be falſe? Nay may not Perſecu- 
tion, or any other the moſt 1njurious treatment 
of Religion; be as well recommended upon this 
Principle for the trial of Truth, Becauſe in the 
End it will be ſuperior to them all? And tho we 
allow that a Man may by a miſapplication of his 
Wit; make himſelf truly ridiculous to thoſe who 
have juſt notions of things; yet we muſt be ſen- 
ſible that the generality of Men are not compe- 


tent judges, whether it be exerciſed unſeaſon- 


ably or duly; nor are they able truly to diſtin- 
guiſh between what falls under Ridicule, and 
what really deſerves to do ſo. And 1 would ask 
even Thoſe, who are capable of weighing things 


in an equal balance, and of making juſt and equi- 


table determinations, how it is that They them- 
lelyes can tell, whether Ndicule is pointed at its 
| | 3 pro- 


1 
proper object, or not. Can it be known any 
otherwiſe than by the cool deliberation of the 
Underſtanding, which muſt take things as they 
are in themſelves under Examination, and con- 
clude from a judicious enquiry into the true Na- 
ture of them, whether they deſerve to be treat- 
ed ludicrouſly or no? Or can they juſtifie even 
to themſelves their Raillery of any thing, till 
they have by Reaſon and Reflection firſt ſatisfied 
themſelves that it is irrational and abſurd? Now 
what kind of a Teſt that is, which muſt itſelf be 
tried by another Criterion, namely that of ſtr: 
Reaſon before it can be admitted as ſuch, when 
this latter is capable of anſwering every purpoſe 
much better without it; and how Uſeleſs ſuch a 
Rule muſt be to meaſure Religious Truth by, 1 
ſhall leave to the determination of every ſerious 
and unprejudiced Mind. 

Bur the moſt ſpecious plea of all in behalf 
of this practiſe is yet behind, and which carries 
the greater weight with it becauſe it has ſome- 
times been eſpouſed by thoſe who have been in- 
diſputably friends to the Cauſe of Virtue and 
Religion. It has been urged, that tho Ridicule 


ig in no wiſe to be propoſed as a Guide to con- 


duct us to the knowledge of Religious truths, 


or as a Standard to prove them by, yet when 
they are once eſtabliſhed upon their proper foun- 
dation, and have approved themſelves to our 


calm and deliberate judgement, that then it may 


be of conſiderable Service, both in the Defence 


and Recommendation of them: That it may be 
prevalent to ſilence unreaſonable Oppoſition; to 
kęep true Piety 1 in countenance, and to make fl 
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religion aſhamed. That that weapon may be ſuc- 
celstully employed on the Righteous fide, which 
has ſo often fought the battles of Profaneneſs 
and Infidelity ; or to make uſe of an ingenious 
Alluſion, That it is truly uſeful and good ſo long 
as it retains © the Nature of that Salt to which it 
© uſually compared, which preſerves and keeps 
«{weet the good and the ſound parts of all bo- 


«dies, and only frets, dries up, and deſtroys 


*thoſe hamours which putrifie and corrupt. 
It is not becauſe I would deprive Religion of 
any aid whatſoever that can contribute to the 
Security of it, but becauſe l would have no Au- 
xiliaries called in to its aſſiſtance, whole fidelity 
and ſervices are queſtionable, that 1 proceed not- 
withſtanding to obſerve, that Ridicule is a moſt 
improper method by which to endeavour to pro- 

mote the real Intereſt of Religion. 

As for the Gainſayers, it is in vain to think 
of filencing Them by Retaliation of Raillery ; _ 
who then only are enabled to oppoſe the Truth 
with Succeſs, when the trial of it is put upon a 
wrong iſſue: It never can be effectually done 
but by ſerious Argumentation propoſed in the 
ſpirit of — and Charity. The former 
alone will ſecure our Cauſe, and the latter will 
contribute much to win over our Adverſaries. 
Whilſt we rely upon ſtrict Reaſoning only, we 
ſecure to ourſelves a ſure Foundation; and a ſoft 
Anſwer is a Recommendation to others of the 
Reaſonings it contains. Whereas there is an A- 
crimony in Ridicule, which will exaſperate ra- 
tier than reclaim Men, and make them incapable 
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of receiving the Truth by prejudicing them a. 
gainſt it; and Ourſelves it will be apt to delude 
by ſetting up falſe lights, and may give our Ad- 
verſaries an advantage over us by leading us out 
of the way. | | 33 e 

Much leſs ſhould Ridiculs intrude itſelf into 
matters of Controverſy betwixt Chriſtians them- 
ſelves; as it ſeems to carry in it a Spirit directly 
Contrary to that of the Religion they profeſs; 
as it lays both Parties open to the Scoffs of their 
common Enemies; and as it can only ſhew at 
laſt, not which has the moſt righteous Cauſe, 
but which has the keeneſt Pen. Experience may 
teach us ſome of the miſchiefs of this practiſe: 
For Inſtances may be given wherein Men have 
ſet out in a ſerious diſpute on matters of impor- 


tance, and have ſeem d to promiſe much ſucceſs 


therein from their debates, while they were con- 
fined to Argument and directed by Moderation; 
till, Ruillery and Ridicule having ſupplanted Rea- 
ſoning, the point in queſtion was no in 


view; what was before a friendly conteſt for the 


truth, became a ſpiteful trial of wit, and from 
a2 difference of Opinion grew an irreconcileable 
hatred in the Heart. So much more likely is N. 


dicule to perpetuate Quarrels, than to decide a 


Diſpute. 


If upon any Religious occaſiom Ridicule ſeems 


to be allowable, it muſt be with regard to ſuch 


Opinions, as are evidently erroneous ; ſuch eſpe- 


cially as are ſo big with abſurdities and ſo con- 
tradictory to common Senſe, that it ſeems below 


the dignity of Reaſon to undertake the Refuta 


tion of them. And yet of what ſerviee can it be 
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even in this caſe? Whatever gave birth to ſuch 


Monſters, it is plain that ſtrong Prejudice alone 
keeps them alive; which even impreſſes on them 
a Sacred Character. To endeavour to laugh Men 
- out of ſuch prejudices, is to confirm them the 
more in them; as their Converſion is never like- 


Perſuaſion remove the prejudice, and then the 
Error will be diſpell'd of courſe. 
Neither is Ndicule at all fit to be truſted as 
proper to promote the Praitiſe of Religion and 
Virtue by endeavouring to put Vice and Immora- 
ly out of Countenance. - Theſe, 1 fear, are not 


e of fo modeſt a Nature as to be capable of Bluſh-' 


ing: And if Arguments of a more ſublime kind, 
G I and ſuch as are drawn from nobler Motives will 
1- I pot prevail againſt them, they are not to be van- 


1; mim d by being laught at. The Obligation we 


a. tre under to conform to the Will of God, which 
in is the foundation of Duty; the Eſſential and 
Eternal differences of things, which conſtitute 
virtue and Vice; the Conformity of the one, 
and the Diſagreement of the other, to our Na- 


- conſequent upon our different choice of Acting; 


Rational creature. The Love of God to Man- 
kind, and his Abhorrence of wickedneſs, exhi- 


krecepts, the Example, and the Sufferings of our 
bleſſed Lord and Mafter ; the Life and Immor- 
ality which He has reveal d; The gracious Pro- 
niſes of the Goſpel to allure Men to Oe 
35 an 


ly to be brought about by ſuch means as muſt in- 
ſpire them with horror. Rather let Kindneſs and 


jure; and the Improvement or Debaſement of it 


are the true Motives to influence and determine 


bited in the Myſtery of our Redemption; The 
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and the dreadful Judgements denounced againſt 
the Obſtinately profane;.-are ſtill more forcible 
Moti ves to perſuade and to animate a Chriſtian, 
If Mens minds are ſteel d againſt receiving any 
impreſſion from ſuch Topics as theſe, it is even 
a kind of Preſumption to expect it from Radi 
eule; which beſides we are not authorized to 
make Uſe of, either by Revelation or by Rea- 
ſon. It was not the Practiſe of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles to make a jeſt of Mens Vices; but they 
diſcountenanced all ſuch behaviour, as much as 
might be, both by their doctrine and by their 
Examples. Even Solomon himſelf, who inſiſts ſo 
much upon the Folly of Wickedneſs, does not treat 
it ludicrouſly as for his diverſion, but ſpeaks of 
| It asa Folly more apt to move Melancholy than 
ll Mirth, even as the Folly of Fooliſhneſs and 
if - Madneſs. And Reaſon itſelf may likewiſe inform 


| 

| 

us, that nothing is ſo likely to leflen the natural 

Veneration and Awe in Men, with which the iſ © 

| Conſideration of Religious matters is attended, ll * 

and upon which in a great meaſure depends the ; 

1 good Effect they are likely to produce in the 

| Mind, as a light and ludicrous treatment of them. 

| Men will be apt to think that things cannot be of i © 

| any mighty Conſequence, which, even Thoſe who 1 

recommend them, make ſo free with- all them- 

ſelves; and that neither Danger nor Death is at 

hand, where Thoſe that denounce them are them- 
ſelyes in Sport. ; 

Is Ridicule then of no real uſe at all? and is it 

abſolately to be baniſh'd out of the World? To 

aſſert this would ſeem too ſevere perhaps to 

thoſe, who think they have a Talent for it. But 


ſo 


ſo FI as it is leſt in 11 eon of erer Fol- 
ly, of every Abſurdity and arte itt, 
in ſhort, of all things that are Blemg/ber in hu- 
man Conduct, rather than Vee, the Advocates = 
for it will have no reaſon to complain that it 
will ever want employment. And tho I have 
been labquring to exclude it from all concerns 
of Religion, even where it offers its aſſiſtance 
and friendſhip, yet I have not done it by repre- 
ſeating it in this laſt caſe as a thing C iminal fo 

much as /mprudens to admit of it; neither do I 
eaſe thoſe who are for enliſting it w the Ser- 
vice of Religion of any treacherous deſigns, but 
haye only offer d my reaſons why 1 ilapproye 
of their judgement. 

And if from the foregoing conſiderations it 
« 6h ar, that Mdicule is not even fit to be 
allowed of in the ſup _ of Religion, how ſtrong 
muſt be the Conclu that it never ſhould be 
employ'd to the Deſtruction of it: If it ſtands 
in need of Excuſe even in a good Man and in a 
ood Cauſe ; how utterly unpardonable muſt it 
when uſed by bad Men to bad purpoſes: 
For it is not to be expected that the Fatty 
of Wickedneſs ſhould take away the Malignity 
of it, or that Wit ſhould attone for Sin. And yet 
that there is a daring Tribe of Men, that declare 
open war with it againſt every thing that is ſa- 
cred, it is now time to ſhew ander my ON | 
general head, where Iam 


I. To obſerve, how thoſe who pretend moſt t to 
this Talent 25 Ridicule do in reality employ 
it, and to expoſtulate with them a little upon 
their conduct. . 
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Tas firſt ſort of Men that fall under our No. 


tice are thoſe who ſhoot out their arrows 5 Hg 
no- 


all Religion in general; who have no ju 

tions of God and his Attributes; deny or diſre- 
gard his Providence; confound all diſtinctions 
of Moral good and evil; and have no Senſe at 
all of the Dignity of human Nature. Theſe hay- 


ing, as they call it, enlarged their thoughts, and 


being under no manner of reſtraint from Princi- 


_ ples, look down with wy and contempt upon 


thoſe who are ſtill ſhackled with them, and have 


not. thrown off all regard to'Reafon and Con- 


ſcience. How do theſe'Men of unlimited free- 
dom make diverſion with Slaves who own them- 
ſelves to be under inſpection, and accountable 


for their actions! It is matter to them of end- 
leſs deriſion, that We, who are but a better kind 


of Brutes, ſhould pay ſuch homage to Virtue, as 


to renounce the pleaſures of the World, and of- 


ten ſubject ourſel ves to preſent cares and incon- 
veniences for the ſake of it, when all that we can 


propoſe to Ourſelves is a precarious Expectancy 


in Reverſion; much more, when this Idol Vir- 
tue that we fall down before, is nothing but a 
Phantome, the creature of our own fooliſh ima- 
ginations; or at beſt depends only upon Cuftom, 
and the arbitrary Conſtitution of human Laws. 
And accordingly there 1s not a fingle Moral Vir- 
tne, which - they would not banter out of the 


World, by miſcalling it by ſome reproachful 


Name. - If we ſhew Zeal for the honour of God, 
they will mock at our Enthuſiaſm ; if we wor- 
ſhip and fear him, at our Superſtizzon. Whatever 


Generous things haye been done for the * 
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of Mankind, will meet with no better a Name, 
than that of Folly or Vanity or Deſign; and all 
Private goodneſs will be expoſed by them as Gri- 
mace, Hypocrifie, and Preciſeneſs. In a word, 
Whatſoever things are true, and honeſt, and juſt, and 
jure, and lovely, and of good report, if there be any 
Virtue, if there be any Praiſe ; theſe things they 
make the conſtant ſubject of their mockery and 
abuſe, Ridicule and raillery. On the contrary, . 
whatever things are profane and impure and vile 
and diſhonourable, theſe things they are indu- 
* I firious to repreſent as harmleſs and indifferent, 
aud to laugh Men out of their natural ſhame and 
abhorrence of them; nay even to recommend 
them with their utmoſt Wit. bt 
If theſe Men could be ſuppoſed capable of ſo- 
ber Reflection, I would expoſtulate with them 
in the following manner. What, (in the Name 
of all that's ſacred!) is there Mdiculous in the be- 
lief of a ſupreme, infinite, intelligent Mind, the 
Creator and Governour of the Univerſe? Is it 
not moſt abſurd and fooliſh to ſuppoſe the Con- 
trary, if we go no farther than to reflect upon 
the vaſtneſs and regularity and exactneſs of this 
beautiful Syſtem? And may not the ſurprizing 
Harmony continually preſerved in all the parts 
of it, very reaſonably perſuade us, that the great 
Author of it ſtill holds it together by his Provi- 
&nce, keeping it uniformly in Subjection to the 
Laws he at fir preſcribed 2 What is there ludi- 
crous in ſuppoſing alſo this Being to be juſt and 
toly and good, and therefore the ſame God of 
Order in the Moral world as he is. in the Natu- 
1? That for that reaſon, he created Man with 
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are truly valuable. Temperance, Sobriety, and 


principle of Natural Religion, nor in any dutyiſ 


what is highly Rational, important; ſacred. Hos 
great then is the folly and madnefs and impict 


. 11 

an excellent Underſtanding to diſcern good from 
evil; and with Freedom of Will, to make him 
capable, according to his behaviour, of reward 
or puniſhment ? Can it excite any but the Laugh- 


ter of Fools, when we place the excellency of 


Mans nature in his Rational faculties, and the 
juſtneſs of his Conduct in the regulation of it by 
Reaſon? What folly is there in ſubmitting our- 
ſelves to that which was given us for our Guide 
and Inſtructor? Or how can we find any thing 
Reaiculons in thoſe Actions, which our Govern- 
ing Principle not only approves of but com- 
mands? Is there any thing weak or extravagant 


in the Reverence and Love of God, in Submiſ- 


ſion to his Goyernment, in celebrating his Perte- Ml 
ctions, and acknowledging our conſtant depen- il * 
dence upon his Providence? Juſtice and Probity 
and Integrity and Benevolence towards Men, 
have likewiſe nothing in them that deſerves to 
be laugh d at, but on the contrary, both from 
the Reaſonabkneſs and the Uſefalnefs of them 


Chaſtity, tho they are common ſubjects of de 
riffon, are upon every account to be embraced, 
and have at all times been held in eſteem by Men 
of Senſe and Worth. In ſhort there is not in an 
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it recommends, any thing Wild or abſard or fan 
taſtical or trifling ; nothing, 6n'the contrary but 


of thoſe, who thus wantonly ſhoot arrows 2 
gainſt Heaven, that muſt return upon their ow! 
heads; and who ſcatter firebrands and Death a 


mon; 


E 
m mong Men, and ſay Are we not in Sport? Too 
m much, tis to be feared, does the World abound 
d even with this Sort of Men: But the other Claſs 
h- that falls under our Cenſure is perhaps yet more 
of Numerous; which conſiſts of thoſe 
he Wuo would be thought to be convinced of 
by MW the Obligation, and to allow of the Duties of 
r- WM Natural Religion, but are declared Enemies to 
de all Revealed, and ridicule the Belief of it upon 
vs Nl every occaſion with all the malice of Wit. Now 
n-: conſidering the great Antiquity that Revelation 
lays claim to, which in ſome inſtances, to give a 
probable account of things, muſt have been coæ- 
ral with Mankind itfelf ; together with the ge- 
teral Belief of it, which however impaired has 
prevailed more or leſs in almoſt all places and 
ages; even This alone ſhould ſcreen it from any 
mſolent abuſe of thoſe who disbelieye it them- 
ſelves: And confidering that Chriſtianity itſelf 
pleads a preſcription of ſeventeen hundred years, 
and is at this time the Eſtabliſhed Religion of 
our own Country, it ought at leaſt by thoſe who 
ſuſpect the nds of it, to be examined with 
Candor, and to be proceeded againſt with Diſ- 
cretion and gentleneſs,” For there is a decent re- 
gard due to the Religion of a Country, even 
W tho it ſhould prove an Erroneous one. To laugh 
an at the Pablick upon any account is to be want- 
ing in that reſpect which is due to common So- 
ciety; much greater is the inſolence when pri- 
vate Men venture to deride thoſe things which 
are the object of publick Veneration. Whoever 
therefore inſtead of refuting Errors by Reaſon 
and temper, will treat in a contemptuous Or 
| wat 
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what carries with it to others a ſacred character, 
can only give Scandal where he ſhould endea- 
vour at a Reformation, and muſt ſhew himſelf to 
be equally a ſtranger to good Senſe and to good 
Manners. And yet this 1s the favourite method 
of Infidelity. Rzdicule is the vein that runs thro 
the writings, and what ſeaſons the converſation 
of the Unbelieyers of the Age. And then as 
much Triumph ariſes from having flung a bold 
Jeſt at Chriſtianity, as if they had actually over- 
thrown it by mere dint of Reaſoning. The An- 
tient Enemies of it, were no ſtrangers to this pra- 
ctiſe; and the Arts of thoſe have been revived 
and improved too in theſe latter days. The 
proteſt miſrepreſentations haye receiv d an edge 

om Fe:aicule, in order to make our Religion 
deſpiſed, that it might finally be rejected of Men. 
In order to this, Has not the Neceſſity, nay Ex- 
pediency of Chriſtianity been ſcoffed at as a jeſt? 
Have not the ſtrong Evidence and Teſtimonies 
by which it is ſupported, all in their turns, been 
the ſubject of much Drollery and licentious 
Mirth? Has not almoſt every particular Doctrine 
of it been attack'd in the moſt ſcurrilous manner; 
and the ſacred Pages which contain thoſe Do- 
ctrines, been derided, vilified, exploded; and per- 


verted by ludicrous quotations to every profane 


and impious purpoſe? And the better to com- 
pleat their deſign, have not Thoſe who by Chriſts 
own inſtitution, are more particularly appointed 
to teach and to defend his Religion, been the 
ſtanding Mark at which they inceſſantly ſhoot 
their ſharpeſt Arrows, even bitter Words? And 


has not their Satire againſt them been generally 
| 0 


Ln 
of that kind, which is of all others the moſt 
Scurrilous and 1lliberal? e 
I muſt here again beg leave to renew my Ex- 
ſtulation, and to enquire a little into the juſti- 
fableneſs of ſuch proceedings. CRY 
With regard to the Foundation of Chriſtianity, 
| would ask of them, whether there is any thing 
Ridiculous in ſuppoſing (what cannot well be de- 
nied.) That all Mankind had tranſgreſs d the 
Original Law of God, whether it was Natural 
only, or alſo Revealed; and that they had con- 
ſequently involved themſelves in the guilt of 
in: That God is a Being infinite in Juſtice as 
yell as Mercy; and that, according to our Con- 
ceptions, it is as much the property of the One, 
before a reconciliation with offenders, to inſiſt 
won ſome Attonement, as it is a token of the 
Other, graciouſly to accept of it: That his Pu- 
rity would likewiſe incline him to ſtigmatize 
Wickedneſs with the moſt flagrant marks of his 
diſpleaſure, that Righteouſneſs might be the 
more effectually eſtabliſned: That accordingly 
be ſent his only begotten Son into the World, to 
take Human Nature upon him; and in that to 
be a Sacrifice and Propitiation for the fins of the 
Whole World : That by an extraordinary Reve- 
tion, (communicated at a time when Ignorance 
and Vice had almoſt univerſally overſpread the 
face of the Earth, and when the footſteps of 
Religion could only be traced in the Ruins that 
ſuperſtition had wrought) He taught Mankind 
their duty in a more Perfect and Explicite man- 
ter, than it had ever been known before; that 
le fenced in his Laws with the W San- 
55 ions; 
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ctions; and promis d us ſuch aſſiſtance for the 
fulfilling of them, concurrent with our own En- 
deavours, as the mere Natural Man muſt want, 
both as an Encouragement and as a Support. 
This is but an imp Sketch of the Chriſtian 
Scheme; but enough to diſcover that there is 
much in it, to excite our Adoration of the Di- 
vine goodneſs, but nothing to create our Mirth. 
With regard to the External Evidence of this 
Religion, I would ask, whether (beſide the con- 
currence of other Teſtimony) the Completion 
of many Prophecies that went before concern- 
ing Chriſt, and the Miracles which he himſelf 
wrought, are not a ſufficient atteſtation of the 
truth of it. As this is too clear a point to be 
denied, allowing their Authority; 1 would ask 
concerning the Prapbecies, whether in anſwer to 
all the Cavils brought againſt this kind of Proof, 
it has not been undeniably ſhewn by the Labours 
of the Learned, that they are truly of the Date 
they pretend to; that the Interpretations of 
them are conſiſtent and warrantable; and that 
the Jews, to whom they were mare immediately 
directed, did all along apply them to the Mel- 
ſiah, altho they muſt know that ſome of them 
had likewiſe a view to other Events: And whe- 
ther they were not all in general fulfill d by 7 

ſus Chriſt ſo minutely, as they never were not 
could be by any body elſe. And in relation to 
the Miracles of our Saviour, which have been 
banter'd as Illuſion, or what is even leſs than 
that, as mere Allegories; it may likewiſe be de- 
manded, whether they have not in general been 


proved to carry in them all the Genuine 2 
7 ks 7 that 


= 


1 
e that it is poſſible for any true Miracle to have, 
1 and whether every One in particular has not 
t, been clearly vindicated from the imputation of 
t ¶ ſome imaginary Incongruities with which they 
m haye been unreaſonably charged. If the oppo- 
is Wl {rs of Chriſtianity upon account of its Eyi- 
i. dence, have not ſeriouſly taken into conſidera- 
h. tion the arguments that have been brought in 
is I fapport of it, it would be decent in them to 
ſuſpend their Wit till they have better inform- 
ed their Judgement; and if they have, they ſhould 
confute before they Reaueule, © 

If we proceed to examine into the ntrinſct 
Value of our Religion, Are the Doctrines of it 
z proper ſubject of Derifion, which are beyond 
diſpute a better Syſtem of Morality, than is to 
be collected from the Wiſdom of Philoſophy 
ſatterd+thro' all the writings of the world be- 
fide? And if there are ſome tew more ſpecula- 
ive ones (which may have their Moral Uſes too) 
relating to the Divine Eflence and to the work 
of Mans Redemption, which may be attended 
yith ſome difficulties, inexplicable by human 
Underſtanding, Are they therefore to be rejeQ- 
ed with Mockery ; þecauſe the whole Myſtery 
of Gods wonderful Diſpenſations is not laid open 
to our view ; or becauſe we cannot comprehend 
the manner of an infinite Exiſtence, tho we are 
abſolute ſtrangers to that of our own? Or is it 
fit that the Sacred books themſelves, the Repo- 
tory of theſe Doctrines, which are the Refuge, 
the Conſolation, and the Delight of every good 
Man, ſhould be trodden under foot and vilified 
and become a By- word to the ane a | Ing 
+ | : | COL- 
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Scoffer? Or is it a ſufficient juſtification of ſuc 

uſage, becauſe Men will venture raſhly to pro- 
nounce upon them, without any one requiſite 
Qualification ; or becauſe ſome particular Ex- 
preſſions and Paſlages in them occaſioned by the 
peculiarities of the Language, or of the manners 
and cuſtoms of a remote Age, give offence to 
thoſe, whoſe Extent of knowledge reaches only 
to Modern Notions and practiſes? Or laftly is 
it at all becoming, that thoſe who by the ap- 
pointment of Chriſt himſelf are the Guardians 
and Teachers of his Doctrines, ſhould upon that 
very account alone, be expoſed to Ridicule and 
Mockery, to Scurrility and Abuſe? But if That 
which ought to raiſe their CharaCter tends only 
to depreciate it, and if the Scoffers are reſolved 
to deſpiſe all Men in their hearts, that have any 
peculiar relation to the Religion of Chriſt; yet 
other Conſiderations ſhould induce them to be 
more decent in their behaviour, and to put ſome 
reſtraint upon their tongues. Some motive to 
this it ſhould be to reflect, That the Clergy are 
under the common protection of the ſame Ci- 
vil Government with themſelves, and have there- 
fore a title to common ciyility even by virtue 
of the Laws of their Country : That they are 
Men of a Liberal Education, that they may be 
duly qualified for, and are ſequeſter d from eve- 
ry inconſiſtent Employment, that they may with- 
out interruption attend upon, the Services of 
Religion: That it is by no means matter of jult 
Offence, that ſome alſo amongſt them, ſhould 
by their Station and Authority have a proper 
influence to guard the Intereſts of it: That ow 
K 0 


_ 


E 
do in general diſcharge their Duty conſcien- 
tiouſly and well; teaching the Religion of Chriſt 


in its primitive Purity; defending it by their 


Learning, of which perhaps no Body of Men in 
the world has a larger ſhare, and adorning it by 
the integrity of their Lives: That where ſome 
are Ignorant or Vicious, the reproach ſhould 
fall upon the Perſons culpable, and not upon 
the Order; but that They rather ſhould be 
counted worthy of double Honour, who have 
maintain'd the dignity of their Character, and 
preſerved it without ſpot or blemiſn. But this 
Praiſe, however es in itſelf, is not to 
be expected from the Scoffers: For as Decency 
is nearly allied to Virtue, we ſhall find the Ene- 
mies of the One to be generally as much Strang- 
ers to the Other. Leaving them therefore to 
their own Conduct | 


III. It remains only in the laſt place, to recom- 
mend briefly ſome means of beſt ſecuring Our 
Religion and Ourſelves againſt the Attacks 
that may come from this Quarter. 


1. The frſt thing neceſſary for this purpoſe, 


is a through Knowledge of the Grounds and 


Principles of our Religion. When we know the 
Reaſon of the Hope that is in us, it then be- 
comes an Anchor of the Soul both ſure and ſted- 

falt; which will hinder us from fluctuating a- 
midft a diverſity of unſettled Opinions, and will 


keep us firm and immoveable againſt all the 
overflowings of Infidelity. Conviction ariſing 


from an inſight into Truth, will inſpirit us in 
every conflict; and will be a defence to us a- 
5 I's gainſt 
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gainſt the Craft of Sophiſtry and the fting of 
Ridicule, Secure in the ſtrength of a Rational 
belief, the Enemy can have no advantage over 
us, nor the wicked approach to hurt us. But if 
ve Profels to teach a Religion that we have on- 
ly taken upon truſt, as our Notions concerning 
it will be Erroneous, ſo our Inſtructions will 
miſrepreſent it, and our Defences betray it. An 
injurious Expoſition or an injudicious Vindica- 
tion, will ruin the beſt of Cauſes, and lay the 
Author of them open to certain mockery and 
contempt. How careful therefore ſhould we be, 
to furniſh ourſelves by proper application with 
all neceſſary and uſeful knowledge for the ſer- 
vice of Religion, left peradventure we be found 
to fight againſt God, even out of a Zeal for his 

honour. _ : ie fk e 
2. The ſecond thing requiſite for our Security 
in the Caſe before mention'd is Courage and 
Conſtancy in our perſuaſion, or in the Apoſtles 
Phraſe, Balaneſs in the Faith, Our firſt buſinels 
ſhould be to be well acquainted with the Truth, 
the next to hold it faſt. If we cannot withſtand 
a little banter and Ridicule when we have Chriſt 
himſelf on our fide, how ſcandalous muſt be our 
retreat, and how vigorouſly muſt we expect the 
Advantage to be purſued! We give a Satirical 
Enemy great opportunities of triumph, when 
we give ground ever ſo little thro fear, irreſo- 
lution or ſhame. And well may the great Cap- 
tain of our Salvation diſown ſuch ſervice as with- 
draws itſelf upon being laught at only, when 
He inſiſts upon = fidelity of it, even in the 
fiery trial of Perſecution. Hear, and tremble 0 
| i the 
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the conſequence of ſuch a baſe deſertion. Who- 
ſever ſhall be aſhamed of me and of my words in 


f 
| 
r Wl this Adulterous and ſuful generation, of bim alſo 
f Wl ſhall the Son of Man be aſhamed; when he cometh in 
- Wl the glory of his Father with the holy Angels. Mark 
> WW 5.38. But if we have Boldneſs in him, we ſhall 
| MW find it, to be our Security here, as well as our 
n Il Confidence (when we moſt ſhall want it) in the 
- Wl Gay of Judgement. ED ts 
e 3. A third thing which may be a Defence to 
d ss againft the Scoffers is that truly Chriſtian 
e, Wl temper, a Spirit of Meekneſs. For a Reſolution 
hoo defend our Religion, and an inoffenſive man- 
r- {MW ver of doing it, are by no means inconſiſtent. 
d WW This behaviour is not only in itſelf becoming, 
is Wl but it is enjoyned us. It is our Saviours own 
expreſs command, Learn of me for 1 am meek and 
ty nh in heart: Mat. 11. 29. and it is part of his 
1d Character, that when he was reviled he reviled 
es WW dot again. The Religion of Chriſt will allow of 
's {Mio Arts in its defence or recommendation, that 
h, ¶ re not perfectly conformable to its Rules. And 
ad this Conduct may be particularly uſeful in blunt- 
iſt Wing thoſe arrows that are directed againſt Our- 
ur felves; as skillful Contenders will oft- times beſt 
he ede the force of a blow by not bearing up too 
al Nuſhly againſt it, and yet at the ſame time can re- 
en ¶ plutely maintain their ground. This likewiſe is 
o · ¶ te moſt probable method of diſarming our Ad- 
p- erſaries themſelves; who muſt by this means, 
h- f by any, be won over to a decent behaviour, 


en rhen they ſee that all their Calumny and ſpite 
he ud abuſe cannot provoke us to a return of ill 
- age; but that our only aim is, by all gentle 
So 


Argu- 
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Arguments of Perſuaſion, to reduce them from 
Error to the acknowledgement of the Truth. It 


is in ſhort, the Duty of a Chriſtian, not to be 


overcome of eyil; and it is no leſs his Duty, to 


overcome evil with good. 


4. The laſt thing I ſhall mention, neceſſary 
for the Security of our Religion, and of our- 
ſelves, againſt the Scoffers is Holineſs of Life. 
As unreaſonable a thing as it is, to make Chri- 
ſtianity accountable for that wickedneſs which 
it utterly condemns, yet we may obſerve that 
the deepeſt and moſt incurable Wounds are given 
it thro thoſe, who diſhonour it more by pro- 


feſſing, than they could injure by denying it. 


Truth, however bright in itſelf, may yet be ob- 
ſcured, and loſe much of its native ſplendor in 
the Eyes of Men, by the foulneſs of the Medium 
thro which it is viewd. Such will be the in- 
fluence of the Life of a wicked Chriſtian; who 
1s both a Scandal to himſelf, and a Reproach to 
his profeſſion. But a virtuous and holy Conver- 
ſation is the Ornament and Defence of both. It 
renders Religion graceful and amiable to Man- 
kind; and Efteem and Affection ariſing from 
thence, will beſt guard it from every abuſe. But 
if it ſnould at any time fall under Contempt and 
Ridicule, yet an Exemplary Chriſtian will be able 
to reply with a good grace to the Scorner, when 
his own Life is a vindication of his Cauſe, not 
his Cauſe, as it too often happens, a Condemna- 
tion of himſelf. And what better Support againſt 
particular abuſe can a good Man wiſh for, than 
a Conſciouſneſs of ſharing the ſame fate with 
Religion itſelf? Or can he be diſmayed 2 ſut- 

4 ering 


„ 
fering for the ſake of it, when That alſo bears a 
part with him in the unjuſt reproach that He 
ſuſtains. A Religious Man muſt be ill- treated by 
an irreligious World: But let this be his Confi- 
dence, that the Scene will ſoon be changed. 
Honour and Glory and Immortality will be þzs 
portion, while inſupportable ſhame and confu- 
hon ſhall overwhelm the Scoffers. For then ſhall 
the Righteous Man ſtand in great boldneſs before the 
face of Such as bave afflited him, and made no ac- 
count of hit Labours. When they fe it, they ſhall be 
troubled with exceeding fear, and ſhall be amazed at 
the ſtrangeneſs of his Salvation ſo much beyond all 
that they looked for. And they repenting and groan- 
mg for angutſh of ſpirit, ſhall ſay within themſelves, 
The was be, whom we had ſometime in Deriſſon, and 
o Proverb of reproach, We fools counted bis Life 
Maaneſs, and his End to be without honour ; How 
1 be number d with the Children of God, and his Lot 
it among the Saints | Wild. 5. 1 5. 
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